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LEARNING AND THE FREE 
SPIRIT’ 


‘‘\ pPREE spirit onght to learn no piece 
of learning with slavery,’’ said Plato. 
Then he proceeded to outline for those 
who would be guardians of the republic 
thirty years of graded preparation—as 
prolonged and severe a system of discipline 
as has ever been proposed in the history of 
mankind. It was to be the self-discipline 
of free spirits striving joyously toward an 
objective in which service to the state was 
at onee the goal and the reward. 

So noble and stirring are Plato’s words 
that one is tempted simply to expound and 
to modernize his system, and let that stand 
as the best that ean be said on this topic 
of student responsibility for student 
achievement. Then one remembers that 
after all the Greeks of Plato’s day did not 
embrace his plan and one has certain 
doubts as to whether America of our own 
day would accept it. But though the 
specific training for ideal guardianship of 
an ideal republic may be too sharply a 
counsel of perfection, the force of Plato’s 
doctrine, ‘‘Do not compel boys in their 
learning,’’ is as significant to us to-day 
as it was in ‘‘the olive-grove of Academe’’ 
and in many a great school since. 

Plato’s idea of the free spirit in learning 
shines in that lovable Roman philosopher- 
king who said: ‘‘It is in thy power to live 
free from all compulsion in the greatest 
tranquility of mind.’’ Dimmed at times in 
the Middle Ages, fhe idea glowed forth in 
the enthusiasm for learning that caused 

' Address delivered at the annual meeting of the 


Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cambridge, March 
17, 1928, 
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young men to flock about Abelard at Paris 
and that led to the founding of the uni- 
versities of France, Italy and England. 

Of the Oxford which, in Arnold’s phrase, 
keeps ‘‘ whispering the last enchantment of 
the Middle Age,’’ and of her venerable 
sister, Cambridge, Newman declared that 
their best gift was to afford residence for 
students ‘‘where the conversation of all is 
a series of lectures to each and they gain 
for themselves new ideas and views, fresh 
matter of thought and distinct principles 
for judging and acting, day by day.”’ 

In our own time, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, graduate of one and professor in 
the other, has asked ‘‘if the ineffable spell 
of those two words [Oxford and Cam- 
bridge] does not lie somewhere in the con- 
flux of generous youth with its rivalries 
and clash of minds, ere it disperses, gen- 
eration after generation, to the duller busi- 
ness of life.’’ 

This thought is still more emphatically 
put in the words of the statesman and phi- 
losopher, Arthur James Balfour, about 
‘*the value of a university for educational 
purposes: We learn at all times of life but 
perhaps most when we are young, as much 
from our contemporaries as from anybody 
else ; and when we are young we learn from 
our contemporaries that which no _ pro- 
fessor, however eminent, can teach us.”’ 

The application in American education 
of Plato’s principle of the free spirit may 
be illustrated in President Eliot’s explana- 
tion of how Harvard College ‘‘from the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century to the 
middle of it’’ turned out such remarkable 
historians, poets, authors and scientists: 
‘The old régime gave them a great deal 
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of leisure, and that leisure they used in 
their own way, in following whatever 
studies they loved. Henee life-long schol- 
arship and authorship.’’ 

Ceasing quotation now and closing in on 
our problem as we face it in the United 
States to-day, we ask the question, ‘‘Do 
our college students have the freedom 
which Plato proclaimed, the freedom which 
historical instances indicate to be a requi- 
site for intellectual and creative achieve- 
ment?’’ 

The answer, taking the country as a 
whole, must be a reluctant but definite 
‘‘no.”’ Collegiate education in this coun- 
try to-day is a highly organized machine, 
capable of handling large numbers of stu- 
dents and exactmg a fairly creditable 
semester standard from these large num- 
bers. The system makes a conscientious 
effort to weed out its poorest students; it 
does well by its average and by its con- 
ventionally good students. In general it 
has made no provision for its really able 
minds, regimenting these along with all 
others and, until recently, has given little 
thought to affording Platonic freedom to 
those who can utilize freedom in self- 
discipline for high ends. 

The explanation of this situation seems 
to me to lie in measure in historical causes. 

In Colonial days American colleges were 
virtually academies for boys, and even a 
half century later college seniors were 
about the age of our college freshmen of 
to-day. At Harvard, in the ’twenties to 
the ‘forties, Bancroft and Motley were 
graduated bachelor of arts at the age of 
seventeen, Emerson at eighteen, Lowell at 
nineteen and Oliver Wendell Holmes at 
twenty. In his journal while a junior at 
Harvard, Emerson wrote about the ‘‘A-B 
spelling-school-room’”’ in a tone that inti- 
mates his opinion of the instruction. 

As to their spare-time activities, a later 
entry in the journal records that ‘‘the stu- 
dents are all divided into thriving opposi- 
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tion societies . . . they write, speak and 
study in a sort of fury which, I think 
promises a harvest of attainment.’’ I shall 
refer later to this aspect, because, of course, 
it supports the very point I want to make. 

After the Civil War numerous additions 
were made to the academy-college currieu- 
lum, with modifications due to the elective 
system and German university lecture 
methods, and there followed the introduc. 
tion of engineering, agriculture, business 
and other vocational courses for under- 
graduates. In the ‘nineties and the first 
decade of the present century, the commit- 
tee of ten of the National Education As. 
sociation, headed by President Eliot, and 
other agencies such as the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, brought about the raising and stand- 
ardizing of entrance and graduation re- 
quirements. 

But I hazard the opinion that, despite 
many excellent advances, the college in 
America has, through all these years, re- 
tained much of the traditional academy 
routine, the ‘‘A-B spelling school’’ time- 
schedule, but has not retained the earlier 
‘‘opportunity of leisure’’ in which thought 
grows nor the earlier extra-curricular ac- 
tivity by which students ‘‘ write, speak and 
study in a sort of fury.’’ 

Just why should the routine persist and 
the alleviating student-concern for intel- 
lectual things tend to dissipate? My guess 
is as follows: First, that the early academy 
routine was ingrained by the difficulties 
due to the great expansion of collegiate 
enrolment. We usually think of the flood 
of students as a product of the Great War 
and its aftermath. Actually the rush to 
college began in the decade 1905 to 191, 
when there were increases nearly as large 
as the 25 per cent. growth of the past five 
years, 1922 to 1927. 

Now what happened when some of our 
large universities were confronted, yea! 
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after year, With an increase of young men 
and women greater than the total enrol- 
ment of an old-time New England college? 
Well, the state legislatures made huge ap- 
propriations in their democratic ideal of 
providing free instruction from kinder- 
garten to graduate school. Loyal alumni 
and other good friends of education gave 
generously to equip private colleges and 
universities to accommodate their share of 
onrushing youth. 

Then, to handle these student armies, 
our faculties, deans and registrars, utiliz- 
ing modern business and _ industrial 
methods, organized the curricula into pre- 
scribed and elective subjects, devised 
semester-hour and quality-point systems, 
class sehedules, grade reports, absence 
penalties—all a triumph of efficiency for 
the purpose. I maintain that this educa- 
tional machinery has tended to perpetuate 
the early aecademy-college tradition of 
schoolmaster and pupil, of day-by-day 
assignment. I believe that this machinery 
has, by its very efficiency, offered permu- 
tations and combinations of subjects total- 
ing 120 semester-hours and a bachelor’s de- 
gree which must, by strict scholarly or 
scientific evaluation, be regarded as smat- 
terings and not knowledge. Of a more 
favorable aspect of this I shall speak a 
little later. 

While faculties were developing their 
courses and procedure thus, what were the 
students doing? Fashions change. The 
undergraduate activities of earlier days, 
with their diseussions of literature and 
polities, gave way to organizations having 
other aims. From the late ’eighties on- 
ward, student interest came to center in 
athleties, glee clubs, fraternities. Having 
no freedom in the scholastic realm, under- 
graduates found freedom in their own 
affairs. Here you had student responsi- 
bility for athletie achievement, for social 
achievement. Here was something which 
they had created for themselves, something 
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real and fascinating. So it is that you 
meet alumni who sincerely declare that 
they got more out of football or managing 
the Cap and Bells musical comedies than 
from any course in college. And they are 
doubtless right. 

Something can be said for the value of 
that whirl of undergraduate activities 
known as ‘‘campus life’’ regarded as a 
preparation for practical life, for human 
relations in business and industry. 

Something can be said for the American 
college program which completes secondary 
education and gives these students an air- 
plane view of many realms of knowledge. 
The whole machine works, as did the 
officers’ training camps of 17-18, in 
turning out large classes prepared for be- 
ginning service in our democracy—in its 
industries, its business, its polities. 

Having paid this tribute I feel justified 
in calling attention to counter-currents of 
opinion on this subject. American busi- 
ness men and industrial leaders are ques- 
tioning the glorification of the hail-fellow- 
well-met type and are demanding from 
young college graduates something more 
than ‘‘personality plus.’’ College men 
who have gone on to graduate schools for 
law or medicine or business are becoming 
eritical of college training which is not 
vigorous intellectual training. 

With professional graduate schools in 
the United States on a basis challenging 
comparison with the best in the world, we 
can certainly not make a similar claim for 
the intellectual standards of American col- 
leges as compared with European stand- 
ards for students of the same age. I say 
this recognizing, of course, a difference of 
organization. Our own college organiza- 
tion is, in the main, admirable for our 
needs. It is the methods and standards 
within the organization to which I am 
drawing attention. Their shortcomings 
are due, I venture to repeat, to the fact 
that college instruction in the United 
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States is still predominately the relation of 
schoolmaster and pupil, of day-by-day 
assignment and recitation, not the relation 
of elder scholar and younger scholar seek- 
ing knowledge together with Platonic free- 
dom from compulsion and with a serious 
goal in view. 

I have painted thus far in broad strokes. 
It is now a matter of fairness and of 
pleasure to make certain exceptions. There 
have been great teachers in American col- 
leges who have conducted their classes 
with noble freedom and, where they have 
done this, able young men have responded 
with results that are the pride of those col- 
leges. The log, the professor and the boy 
remain, despite the triteness of the Mark 
Hopkins reference, as a symbol of Ameri- 
can teaching at its best—not pedantic, im- 
personal and routine but scholarly, human 
and free. It was to such teaching that we 
owe the nurture of our great university 
scholars and scientists of to-day. 

Beyond individual exceptions in colleges 
here and there, such as those indicated, 
there were, in the generation preceding our 
own, two notable variations from conven- 
tional procedure, two broad movements in 
which the free spirit was basic. I refer, of 
course, to the development of the elective 
system under President Eliot at Harvard 
and the introduction of the preceptorial 
system at Princeton under President 
Wilson. 

President Eliot adventured in ‘‘an un- 
explored field of liberty for students’’ with 
results that liberalized American higher 
education so far as choice of studies was 
concerned. The preceptorial experiment 
of President Wilson aimed to give under- 
graduates ‘‘their proper release from being 
schoolboys, to introduce them to the privi- 
lege of maturity and independence by 
putting them in the way of doing their own 
reading instead of getting up lectures or 
lessons.’’ This experiment was clearly the 


‘ 
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pioneer in pointing the way to honors 
courses in this country. 

At the risk of being called laudator tem. 
poris praesentis, I venture that it has 
remained for the past half-dozen years to 
afford the fullest realization the United 
States has had thus far of Plato’s idea] 
of the free spirit and of self-discipline for 
a deferred high test. Of the various ex- 
periments in such realization now in prog. 
ress in this country, attention has been 
prominently directed toward Harvard and 
somewhat toward Swarthmore College. 
What Harvard has done with the tutorial 
system and the general examination under 
President Lowell’s leadership you have 
already heard from time to time. I have 
been asked to say something about the 
honors courses at Swarthmore. 

The idea of honors work was brought to 
Swarthmore by Frank Aydelotte, who be- 
came president of the college in 1921, after 
teaching English at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and at Indiana Uni- 
versity. President Aydelotte had studied 
at Indiana, at Harvard and later at Ox- 
ford as one of the earliest Rhodes scholars. 
In his inaugural address at Swarthmore in 
October, 1921, President Aydelotte de- 
elared that ‘‘the most fundamentally 
wasteful feature of our educational institu- 
tions is the lack of a higher standard of 
intellectual attainment,’’ and he proposed 
this method to check this waste: 


Give to those students who are really inter- 
ested in the intellectual life harder and more 
independent work than could profitably be give™ 
to those whose devotion to the matters of the in 
tellect is less keen... 

We could give these students greater inde- 


pendence in their work, avoiding the spoon feed- 
ing which makes most of our college instruction 
of the present day of secondary-school character. 


Our examinations should be less frequent and more 
comprehensive, and the task of the student should 
be to prepare himself for these tests through his 
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own reading and through instruction offered by 
the college. 


Certain members of the Swarthmore 
faculty waited upon President Aydelotte 
and proposed an immediate beginning of 
the experiment. Honors work was started 
in September, 1922. It has grown steadily 
since.” 

What, in brief, are the methods, the 
scope, the results of honors work at Swarth- 
more? 

The method is this: Students who in the 
course of the freshman and sophomore 
years show ability, initiative and industry 
are admitted to read for honors during 
their last two years in any one of ten 
definitely outlined fields of knowledge. 
They are free to attend regular classes and 
lectures if they eare to. In general they 
use their freedom for independent study in 
preparation for the weekly honors semi- 
nars. The two years’ program is defined 
in a syllabus, with the week as the unit of 
assignment instead of the day. 

A typical group in the English literature 
or social science divisions would include 
five to seven juniors or seniors and one or 
two faculty members, meeting in an at- 
tractive seminar room with easy-chair in- 
formality. The professor in charge calls 
upon Mr. Brown or Miss Smith and there 
follows the reading of a paper on some 
one of the assigned topics for the week, 
representing a good many hours of delving 
into first-hand sources in the college 
library. All in the group have worked 
up each topie and they respond with criti- 
cism and debate, usually of the liveliest 
sort. For two hours and often longer, this 
goes on. Miles removed from routine 
class-recitation is the zestful give-and-take 
of the seminar group, with the professor 

* How it developed in the five years, 1922-27, is 
teported in detail by ID, R. C. Brooks in his ex- 
cellent book, ‘*Reading for Honors at Swarth- 
more,’’ 1927, Oxford University Press, American 
branch, New York City. 
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serving not as a schoolmaster among pu- 
pils or as an oracular lecturer but as an 
elder scholar among younger scholars. 

It is the combination of the independent- 
study method, with its fostering of sus- 
tained application and thinking, and the 
seminar group method, with its variety and 
stimulus; it is the combination, I repeat, 
which makes the Swarthmore honors work 
distinctive among current educational ex- 
periments. 

The test of the whole process comes at 
the end of the two years in a series of 
comprehensive examinations, including an 
oral examination, upon the basis of which 
students are graduated with honors, with 
high honors, with highest honors. These 
examinations are given by professors of 
other institutions; the list thus far in- 
eludes Oxford, Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Johns Hop- 
kins, Michigan, Wisconsin, Virginia, Wes- 
leyan, Bryn Mawr, College of the City of 
New York, Lehigh, Lafayette, Drexel, St. 
Stephen’s, Rutgers, Maryland and the 
Robert Brookings Institute. The results, 
as to honors won, have been very satisfac- 
tory. Beyond affording an outside schol- 
arly criterion as to Swarthmore’s honors 
work, the external examining has had the 
effect of bringing the honors students and 
their instructors into partnership in an in- 
tellectual and human adventure. There is 
no learning under compulsion with the 
Swarthmore method. 

As to the scope of the honors course, the 
answer may be quickly given by listing the 
ten divisions in which the departments of 
the college are associated: Division of 
English literature, modern history, philos- 
ophy and the fine arts; division of the so- 
cial sciences; division of mathematics, as- 
tronomy and physics; division of French; 
division of the classics; division of Ger- 
man; division of chemistry; division of 
education ; division of engineering ; division 
of physiology and zoology. 
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It should perhaps be stressed that, pre- 
ceding entrance into any of these honors 
divisions, Swarthmore students have two 
years in regular college courses, with cer- 
tain prescribed subjects for all and a fif- 
teen-hour-a-week schedule of classes. This 
serves as a transition stage from the usual 
secondary-school routine, where every hour 
and the entire program, including recrea- 
tion, are supervised, to the honors plan, 
where there is large freedom. May I ex- 
plain that the freshman and sophomore 
work in the prescribed subjects of English, 
foreign languages and mathematics is not 
on the conventional quantitative basis of 
so many hours but on the qualitative basis 
of command of these educational tools. 
Placement tests in these subjects are given 
at entrance and some freshmen of unusual 
ability or having had especially good 
school-training at once establish evidence 
of proficiency in one or more of these fields 
and may then go on with advanced studies. 

Now, Swarthmore is a small college, 
limited to five hundred students, of whom, 
following a Quaker tradition, half are men 
and half women. This year there are 
slightly more men reading for honors than 
women. The total is seventy-five, admitted 
from the two upper classes of 250 students. 
As each class entering the college is picked 
from a field of candidates eight times as 
large as can be taken, it will be seen that 
honors students represent a careful selec- 
tion. In general they are ready both for 
the freedom and for the self-discipline 
which go with honors work. 

The criticism has been made that such 
sharp selection narrows the usefulness of 
the method. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Swarthmore plan began with 
the express purpose of serving the ablest 
and most ambitious students. Speaking 
solely for myself I favor the extension of 
the honors privilege to students who are 
eager to try it and who seem to have even 
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half a chance for success. We now have 
an arrangement by which students may, at 
the end of a year in honors, return to gen- 
eral courses for their senior year. They 
take examinations over the honors ground 
covered and are arbitrarily assigned thirty 
hours of semester credit toward regular 
graduation. In addition to this type of 
scholastic life insurance I personally be- 
lieve we might wisely allow certain earnest. 
steady students to go through their last 
two years by the honors method, even 
though they and their instructors would 
frankly expect their bachelor’s degree to 
be awarded without honors. The method 
is so valuable that I should like its bene- 
fits more widely shared. Whatever develop- 
ment in this and other respects the future 
may bring, it has surely been the part of 
wisdom to advance slowly, increasing 
gradually the divisions of honors work and 
the numbers of honors students. 

A word in closing. The results of the 
Swarthmore honors courses may moderately 
be termed significant. Beyond their exam- 
ination-sucecesses Swarthmore honors stuv- 
dents have given evidence of richer re- 
wards: Habits of initiating and following 
through ; some skill in scholarly and scien- 
tific method; a decided increase in num- 
bers going on to graduate study ; and, above 
all these things, joy in the intellectual life. 
This joy is evidenced in the spare-time 
talk of honors students which, while ‘‘not 
too bright or good,’’ does exemplify what 
Newman and Quiller-Couch and Balfour 
and Eliot meant in those golden words 
about the conflux of generous youth and 
their enriching use of leisure. 

In these deeper gifts to her students lies 
the real profit of Swarthmore’s experiment 
with Plato’s doctrine of learning and the 
free spirit. 


RAayMOND WALTERS 
SwARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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AN ADVENTURE IN COMMON 
SENSE EDUCATION'® 


In the last fifteen years I have visited 
perhaps three hundred institutions of 
higher learning in the land. To be sure, I 
have made no serious study of any of them. 
But in lecturing to students, meeting and 
talking with faculties and alumni, visiting 
recitation rooms and laboratories and din- 
ing at commons, one can not fail to get 
some very distinet impressions. 

If I should be asked to name the chief 
fault of the American college to-day, I 
would unhesitatingly say that it is the in- 
satiable impulse to expand materially. Ex- 
pansion may be not without justification 
as a means to some end, but as the end it- 
self it is, I believe, a delusion. The passion 
for expansion, we must admit, is an Ameri- 
can failing not confined solely to our edu- 
cational institutions. But it seems to be 
more reprehensible in the case of a college 
or university, because they ought to know 
better. 

The things that make a college great are 
the quality of those who teach, the quality 
of those who are taught and the quality of 
the place where the teaching is done. 

What usually happens when a college 
expands for the sake of expansion? The 
first thing that naturally and most easily 
expands is the student body. But more 
students do not necessarily mean better stu- 
dents. There are, of course, certain ad- 
vantages inherent in mere numbers. It is 
patent that the larger the student body, 
the more varied ean be the curriculum and 
the student aetivities within and without 
the classroom. Likewise a higher quality 
of activities ean be assured, owing to the 
larger cirele of students from which to 
draw. On the other hand, in institutions 
with large enrolments only the exceptional 


' Address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cambridge, March 
17, 1928 
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student achieves academic, athletic or so- 
cial honors. Many a leader in the small 
high school is compelled to be a follower 
when he enters a large institution of learn- 
ing. He finds the competition greater. 
He loses his courage. He not infrequently 
develops that most blighting of all youth- 
ful affections—the inferiority complex. 
His college life is blighted, and it may take 
him years to recover confidence in himself. 
It is thus a very serious question whether 
the advantages of numbers are not more 
than offset by the disadvantages. 

But when we come to consider grounds, 
buildings and equipment there is no doubt 
that the policy of expansion for its own 
sake has surely been up to the present time 
an unmixed evil. The reason is that when 
we get more students it is essential to get 
synchronously certain physical equipment 
for them. But this equipment costs money, 
and money always comes last. The hair of 
many a college president and trustee has 
turned gray in the endeavor to get money 
fast enough. The only solution is to skimp 
on the professors. We thus see most of 
our colleges and universities spreading the 
professor thinner and thinner over the stu- 
dent body, until often fifty or one hundred 
men attend a single recitation. No profes- 
sor who ever lived is able to instruct a 
class of such size at one time. Or worse yet; 
the recitation system develops into the lec- 
ture system, which in my opinion is the 
worst pedagogical method ever attempted 
to instruct youth. 

Moreover, when the college finally does 
get some extra money for its teaching force, 
it does not increase the salaries of its piti- 
fully underpaid faculty, but perforce hires 
more teachers at starvation salaries. 

Under the policy of expansion for its 
own sake there is no possibility of working 
out a campus scheme in which every build- 
ing is in harmony with every other and all 
part of an ideal architectural whole. The 
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usual rule now is to erect a new building 
in the biggest open space in the campus 
every time a $100,000 benefaction is re- 
ceived. Fifty years later it is discovered 
that the building was put up in the wrong 
place and it has to be torn down. How 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of college buildings throughout the 
country are at this moment being scrapped 
just because they were erected in the wrong 
place without any regard to the future 
growth of the college! 

Thus under the policy of haphazard ex- 
pansion, our student body is not better but 
only more numerous, our buildings are 
temporary and inharmonious, and our pro- 
fessors are underpaid and over-studented. 

In an article on ‘‘Harvard and the In- 
dividual’’ Dean Briggs once satirically sug- 
gested that small colleges proclaim the ad- 
vantages of smallness only to become big- 
ger. I am happy to say that our trustees 
have unanimously voted that Rollins Col- 
lege shall not have more than seven hun- 
dred students in residence. 

Thus we aim to perfect and dignify the 
small college at a time when many of our 
small colleges are trying to become univer- 
sities and many of our universities are sub- 
ordinating the college course, not only as a 
department of the university but as a minor 
department at that, while devoting all their 
energies to specializing and emphasizing 
the development of graduate and profes- 
sional work. 

A college of liberal arts is not and ought 
not to be a miniature university, doing in- 
adequately what a university can do bet- 
ter. The university must always have the 
advantage of giving instruction in a greater 
variety of topics. A student who wants to 
get up a special subject at a minimum 
cost would better go to the university. A 
small college of liberal arts can train men 
and women in but the few essential topics. 
It can give better instruction, for it can 
specialize in professors rather than in sub- 
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jects. The university makes specialists 
The college makes men. The university has 
the advantage in equipment of buildings 
libraries and laboratories, a more varied 
teaching force, a larger and more widely 
scattered body of alumni and a preemin. 
ence in athletics. The college has its local 
mission and constituency, it can pay more 
attention—intellectually, morally and phys. 
ically—to the individual student, and it is 
much more of a ‘‘unitary organism’’ than 
is the university, which is for the most part 
a federation of diverse groups, a miscel- 
lany. A student goes through the univer. 
sity. But the college goes through the stu- 
dent. 

Every one will admit that the two influ- 
ences that affect every man and woman the 
most are heredity and environment; that 
which we receive from the stock whence 
we have sprung and that which we in- 
bibe from our surroundings. Manifestly 
a college can do little or nothing with hered- 
ity, for one’s heredity is predetermined long 
before one enters college. The only way a 
college can deal with heredity is to teach 
its laws in the biological classes—provided, 
of course, the state legislature permits! 
But the college as an environment can and 
ought to exert a maximum influence on 4 
boy’s or girl’s life at the most plastic period 
of post-adolescence. 

Environment falls into two categories: 
first, personal environment, which is pro- 
fessors and students; and second, imper- 
sonal environment, which is grounds and 
buildings. I am still old-fashioned enough 
to believe that it is the professors who 
make a college great. And yet, how rare 
is a great teacher! 

There are two types of professors now 
teaching in our institutions of higher learn 
ing. The one derives his chief inspiration 
from knowledge, the other from life. Une 
goes in for research, the other for teaching. 
The research man, if he really can extend 
the borderland of knowledge, is so great 4 
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human benefactor that society can well af- 
ford to pay him any price for the product 
of his intellect and industry. But such a 
research man, by definition, is a genius, 
and geniuses are apt to be queer. It is this 
type of college professor whose absent- 
mindedness is the butt of comic papers. It 
is he who wears his cravat under one ear, 
who perhaps is shy, morose or irritable. 
But there is not one man in twenty-five on 
our college faculties that has a genuine 
gift for research. Most college presidents, 
however, swing a club over the heads of 
their professors, whether qualified or not, 
to make them go in for research. Thus we 
find hosts of men with neither genius nor 
inspiration engaged in the laborious, arid 
and unprofitable task of writing theses on 
unimportant subjects and of trying to know 
more and more about less and less. If the 
professor can only get his name in the 
scientifie papers, or in ‘‘ Who’s Who”’ as an 
author, it makes little difference whether 
anybody would, could or should read what 
he has written. He has done ‘‘original re- 
search’? and thus has complied with the 
rules of the academic game. 

The teacher-professors, however—the 
men who are primarily interested in teach- 
ing students rather than subjects—are not 
the ones who usually get the promotions or 
calls from other colleges. And yet these 
rare souls are the only ones who make any 
real impression on the student. We are all 
familiar with the teacher with the golden 
personality who ean make the most abstruse 
subject interesting, and the dullard who 
blights any subject he touches, even the 
most thrilling. In my visits to American 
colleges and universities during the past 
decade I have usually found that every col- 
lege or university has one great teacher, 
some two, rarely three. Personally I have 
never found the institution that had four 
or more, though doubtless there are such. 
I suppose that there are only four or five 
hundred great teachers in the colleges 
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and universities in the United States, out 
of more than fifteen thousand in the pro- 
fession. As our faculty expands, I hope to 
invite only those professors to join our cir- 
cle who have the nobility of character and 
the gift of teaching which alone can inspire 
youth. I shall consider that I have failed 
as president of Rollins College if I can not 
find such teachers and bring them here. 

The lecture system is probably the worst 
scheme ever devised for imparting know]l- 
edge. It assumes that what one man has 
taken perhaps a lifetime to acquire by the 
most painstaking observation, hard think- 
ing, long-continued reflection and perhaps 
the use of his creative imagination, can be 
relayed or spoon-fed to another who has 
not gone through a like process. A lecture 
may serve to inspire a student who has 
some familiarity with his subject, and put 
in proper perspective his thoughts thereon. 
It invariably discloses the personality— 
good, bad or indifferent—of the lecturer. 

In truth the University of Michigan stu- 
dent was not far wrong when he character- 
ized the modern college lecture as ‘‘that 
system or process by which the contents of 
the professor’s notebook are transferred 
by means of the fountain-pen to the pages 
of the student’s notebook without passing 
through the mind of either.’’ 

The Rollins substitute for the lecture 
and recitation system is the so-called ‘‘con- 
ference plan.’’ The purpose of this in- 
novation is to substitute learning values 
for perfunctory task-performance values, 
and to put academic life on a more prac- 
tical basis by placing class attendance 
on a par with the hours and duties of a 
business office or editorial room. What is 
proposed is that there be continuous con- 
sultation and cooperation between teacher 
and taught. Thus the maximum impact of 
the professor’s personality will be exerted 
upon the student’s mind at a time when it 
is most needed. Moreover, the waste of 
unsupervised time, for which student life 
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has become notorious, will be largely elim- 
inated. The theory is that the student’s 
mind is immature, that he frequently does 
not know how to study, that he more fre- 
quently has not the will to study and that 
the time when he most needs the professor’s 
advice, help and supervision is when he is 
preparing his lesson and not after he has 
learned it or failed to learn it. 


Hamiuton Hout 
ROLLINS COLLEGE, 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 





THE EFFECT OF COLLEGE ON 
THE STUDENT’S MIND' 


I conress I find it very difficult to look 
the part of a college president. In my 
former profession it was only necessary to 
look good, an illusion which can be pro- 
duced by relaxing the surface muscles of 
the face, banishing curiosity from the eyes 
and resolutely smiling with the mouth 
alone. 

A college president has on the other 
hand to produce the illusion of wisdom. 
Now the greatest reputations for wisdom 
have been possessed by good listeners. 
Having had the opportunity of talking for 
about twenty years, I could gain this rep- 
utation for wisdom by this means if people 
only would not ask me to talk. My only 
consolation is that all (or nearly all) edu- 
eators to-day are humble, so I find my 
stammering voice rather in tune with 
theirs. 

I once knew a professor of homiletics 
who, after fifteen years’ lecturing on the 
subject, confided to me that he had come to 
doubt if there was such a subject, after 
all. There is hope for such a man; he is 
down to bedrock. I find the same mood in 
education to-day. 

Yet I must not give myself away too 
completely for, as in the ease of all state- 

1 Address delivered at the annual meeting of 


the Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cambridge, 
March 17, 1928. 
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ments which anybody makes about him. 
self, what I say about myself of course is jp 
the seeret hope that you will disagree with 
what I say and agree with the very toler. 
able view we all secretly hold of ourselyes. 

I have my formulae, up-to-date enlight- 
ened pedagogical formulae. Two of my 
children I have sacrificed on the altar of 
scientific knowledge. I have used them for 
experimental purposes. You will appreci- 
ate the heroic length to which I have gone 
in my zeal for absolute scientific truth, 
when I say that I have actually sent them 
to college. This was done for the sole pur- 
pose of discovering what college does to the 
victim’s mind. 

The formula I use is this: [I find, first, 
what they think it does to their minds; 
second, what the college thinks it is doing 
to their minds; third, what J think it has 
done to their minds. To the sum of these 
three I add their IQ. I then divide the 
total by three and subtract one third of the 
IQ and the result is the objective scien- 
tific, absolute net change made by the col- 
lege process. 

The first effect of college on the victim's 
mind is a new sense of the difficulty of at- 
taining knowledge. Whether they feel it 
to be of any value or not, whether they are 
A students or C students, they have an im- 
pression that the way of knowledge is dif- 
ficult. Even their very talk of snap courses 
is an involuntary tribute to the mental 
stamina needed to pass the average course 
offered. 

Amid all the criticism of American edu- 
cation this can be said in its favor that the 
American student has a wholesome respect 
for the effort and concentration necessary 
to attain knowledge. He still has a magi- 
eal faith, it is true, in the sporadic exercise 
of this effort and concentration. He may 
not yet have learned how to learn. But 4s 
he bumps his head against the gates of 
knowledge he begins to appreciate that they 
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are heavy and the hinges are rusty and can 
only open slowly in response to exertion. 

The second effect of college on the stu- 
dent’s mind is genuine admiration for the 
scholar who can make his subject live. 
The genuine teachers in the schools and 
colleges of the United States have prob- 
ably more enthusiastic friends than any 
other class of people in the country. This 
is true not merely in the case of their star 
students, but also of their very ordinary 
scholars. I ean think of a dozen teachers 
of American history, mathematics, Latin, 
who have inspired in generations of stu- 
dents a respect for the real teacher. Col- 
lege has in general not merely convinced 
students of the diffieulty of knowledge but 
of the glory of real teaching. When a 
difficult, intricate subject is made as plain 
as day to three quarters of the class by the 
genius of elucidation, you have a response 
in appreciation which too often is almost 
wholly inarticulate as far as the professor 
is concerned. 

The third result of college on the stu- 
dent’s mind is a great distaste for the pa- 
rade of scholarship. If you know anything 
you are at liberty to use it if you ean, but 
do not talk about it. This reticence is 
carried almost to a fault. The student who 
evidently likes to shine in elass is despised. 
You may have been born in Arabia and 
know Arabic. Well, you are at liberty to 
use your information on your examination 
paper, but do not drag it out in class. It 
matters not how bright you are, be demo- 
cratic and assume the pose that all study 
isa bore. This is of course a relie of mid- 
Victorianism. In Jane Austen’s novels no 
one ever does anything; if any one has to 
earn his living the matter is pushed to one 
side and forgotten; every one lives a life 
of elegant leisure. This has to be the pose 
to-day in our adolescent life, which is in 
general so conventional and mid-Victorian. 
Yet it should not deceive you into thinking 
that the substance of real knowledge is de- 
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spised. It is only the pretentious parade 
they dislike. 

The fourth effect of college is that most 
students lose the power of meditation. 
They are so used to skimming through their 
assigned reading that they never can pause 
long enough to let any literary atmosphere 
or great idea have an opportunity to make 
its full assault on their minds. 

Their professors each seem to have the 
idea that their subject is the only one on 
the curriculum, and the assignments do 
not give the boy a chance to lose himself 
in their problems or landscapes. They 
rush through. An old French writer tells 
of a student ‘‘The vivacity of his spirit 
amidst the books was like a great fire 
amongst gorse, so active it was and inde- 
fatigable.’’ Such devouring of knowledge 
is seldom possible in a modern college; the 
gorse is only kindled or singed before the 
fire has to.pass on to a new hillside. There 
is no time to produce the keen glow or the 
white ash of thorough consumption. 

Wisdom is born in meditation. This is 
as true of science as it is of the arts. The 
swallowing of facts and disgorging them 
again is almost as useless a way of spending 
time as the continual dealing of successive 
packs of cards. 

The crystallization of facts into wisdom 
takes place in the quietness of the human 
spirit. This is the reason why the essential 
in any art can not be taught. It matters 
not whether the art be that of writing 
Greek prose or blending colors or deciding 
on the wisdom of an investment. All the 
master of the art can tell you is to assemble 
all the known facts in your mind, dwell 
upon them quietly against the background 
of previous experience and wait for some- 
thing to happen. No one knows how the 
missing idea or the new synthesis or the 
authoritative feeling or conviction appears. 
‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
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goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.”’ 

Our whole educational system is founded 
on two ideas: (1) that people must be 
forced to work with their heads, and (2) 
that it is the duty of the teachers to keep 
track of the roots of wisdom in the pupil’s 
mind by constantly dragging them up to 
daylight to see how they are growing. 

What is forgotten is the biological fact 
that all roots hate daylight. Examinations, 
diplomas, degrees are all daylight. They 
are founded on the false assumption that 
‘ve shall know them by their roots.’’ This 
is a misreading of the text. The original 
reads ‘‘ Ye shall know them by their fruits.”’ 
The degree worth while is given by the 
world. Degrees ought to be given by a 
college to alumni who make good. 

We are growing up as a nation and the 
time is coming near when we can say to 
students: ‘‘Come to college and get all 
you can. Here are students who have been 
touched with the divine fire of the love 
of knowledge. They are typical learners 
and are called professors. Come and as- 
sociate with them and see if you can catch 
from them any of their technique and en- 
thusiasm. Discussion is the only valid 
form of examination. Discovery of new 
wisdom is the only academic reward.’’ 
The continual necessity for academic book- 
keeping will then be abolished. Colleges 
will cease trying in mountebank manner to 
guarantee by a degree that a person is 
educated. 

It has been the custom for years among 
educators to keep collections of what are 
called in England ‘‘howlers’’—that is to 
say, fantastic mistakes made by pupils in 
examinations: ‘‘A voleanoe is the hollow 
top of a mountain down which you can 
look and see the creator smoking,’’ and so 
forth. That habit represents the examina- 
tion method of education. 

I was greatly delighted in reading that 
wise old German educator, Jean Paul 
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Richter, to find that he kept a book in 
which he noted not the mistakes but every 
semblance of an original idea evolved by 
any member of his class. The first entry in 
his book was this from a boy twelve years 
old: ‘‘Man is imitated by four things, 
an echo, a shadow, an ape and a mirror.” 
Now if the meditative ideals of education 
ever become possible this portfolio of ideas 
will come to be the standard in every class. 
room. When prospective employers ask 
for information about students the profes. 
sor, instead of saying he is a bachelor of 
arts, will turn to his file and say: ‘‘Here 
is a poem he wrote! Here is an original 
solution for a geometric problem. Here 
is an appraisal of the Napoleonic era.” 
These things will give you some idea of the 
quality of his mind. Of course you will 
say before this happens, the world as well 
as the college will have to be changed. 
True, and the function of the college is to 
change the world. 

The fifth and last result I can best illus- 
trate from a splendid saying of Rabelais. 
He says: ‘‘Salt-beef will make one find 
the way to the wine cellar without a 
candle’’—surely one of the greatest peda- 
gogical utterances of history. 

To feed students the salt-beef of interest 
so as to make them thirst for the wine of 
learning is the better method, rather than 
to attempt to pour down their throats the 
contents of the bottle itself. The college 
lecture is only justified when it is salt-beef. 
The student’s mind to-day is cluttered with 
examinable facts instead of being alive 
with automatic interest. 

An institution is only of value when it 
forms a campus in which something can a¢- 
complish itself. The function of a college 
is two-fold—to convince the ineligible that 
they are best fitted for acquisitive success 
or imitative lines of action elsewhere, and 
to kindle the inflammable with a love for 
knowledge which burns its own exulting 
path through the woods of facts and thee 
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ries and sometimes glows for a moment in- 
candescent with the light of wisdom. 
J. Epv@ar Park 


WHEATON COLLEGE, 
Norton, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TRADE EDUCATION IN RUMANIA 
Tue Society of Friends of Rumania, Inc., 


under the presidency of William Nelson Crom- 
well, have received a report on the progress in 
technical edueation for agriculture and trade in 


Rumania, 

The review states, according to the New York 
Times, that technical education is carried out in 
arts and erafts schools of all grades and in 
schools for the training of foremen, as well as 
in the universities and in the polytechnic 
schools. The arts and erafts schools prepare 
the workers for almost all branches of educa- 
tional activities as well as paying special at- 
tention to higher skilled labor, to artisans and 
foremen. The elementary schools are set up in 
the villages as compulsory continuation schools. 

The secondary schools receive boys who have 
finished with the elementary school and who are 
also absolved from attending the ordinary sec- 
ondary school elasses. In addition to technical 
subjects taught, there is general education, in- 
cluding history, geography and languages. In 
1906 the arts and erafts schools numbered 
forty-eight, with 2,522 pupils. To-day their 
number has inereased to 193, with 12,034 
pupils. 

The schools for training foremen admit only 
pupils who have finished four secondary classes 
and prepare them as assistant engineers. There 
are only four of these schools, with 210 pupils. 
Certain apprentice schools have been formed 
recently in the larger educational centers by 
private initiative, but under state protection. 
Universities and polytechnie schools represent 
a higher teehnieal education in this country. 

Before the war Rumania had only one senior 
technieal sechool—the National School of Civil 
Engineering, founded in 1881, for the purpose 
of training engineers for the state service; but 
this one sehool could not supply even the tech- 
nical requirements of those days, with the re- 
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sult that the two Universities of Bucharest and 
Jassy started to organize a higher technical 
education on the French model. In order to 
meet the obvious requirements of the post-war 
period the National School of Civil Engineers 
was transformed in 1920 into the Polytechnic 
School, and a similar school was formed at 
Temisoara. 

The Polytechnic School of Temisoara has two 
sections (electrotechnical and mining), with 
twenty-four tutors, five lecturers, seventeen as- 
sistant lecturers and 600 students. 

The Polytechnic School of Bucharest intends 
to round off its organization by adding a fac- 
ulty of aviation, and that of Temisoara by add- 
ing a building and a commercial faculty. It is 
hoped to maintain the supply of trained engi- 
neers, who have all been equipped with a sound 
knowledge of commercial conditions. 

University technical education is represented 
by elementary technical, industrial and chem- 
ical faculties of the University of Bucharest 
and by the agricultural science faculty of the 
University of Jassy. 

The lower and secondary agricultural educa- 
tion system was represented in 1912 by thirty- 
two schools with 700 pupils. These figures 
have this year been increased to 102 schools 
and 3,850 pupils, suceessful pupils being 
granted a diploma of agriculture. Higher agri- 
cultural education is supplied in two academies 
at Bucharest and Cluj and in the agricultural 
science faculty at the University of Jassy. The 
first two grant diplomas in agricultural engi- 
neering, while the University of Jassy licenti- 
ates in agricultural science. The lower and sec- 
ondary forestry training is given in six schools. 
Higher forestry education is only supplied in 
the Bucharest Polytechnie. 

Commercial education is provided by primary 
and secondary commercial schools, as well as in 
the academies of “higher commercial studies.” 
The primary section admits pupils who have 
finished their elementary education and who 
aim at becoming clerks after three years’ course. 
The secondary commercial schools admit pupils 
who have completed four years’ secondary 
school education and train them in the course 
of three years to become higher-class clerks 
and accountants. Academies of “higher com- 
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mercial studies”’ have been established at Bucha- 
rest, Cluj and Czernowitz. The usual univer- 
sity qualification is necessary for admittance, 
and after three years’ course the student can 
obtain a degree in commercial science. 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE 

PREPARATIONS are being made for celebrating 
on May 15 the “coming of age” of East London 
College as a school of the University of London. 
The program, according to an account in the 
London Times, includes a conversazione at the 
college, which will be attended by the Duke and 
Duchess of York. The guests will be received 
by the chairman of the council (Mr. E. De Q. 
Quincey), and among others present will be the 
principal (Mr. J. L. S. Hatton), and the master 
and wardens of the Drapers’ Company and the 
vice-chancellor of the university. 

The aim of the college is to provide facilities 
for higher education for East London, the East- 
ern Counties and generally for students in poor 
financial circumstances. It attracts students 
from a very wide field, including many from 
abroad. It is stated that there is not a county 
in England which is not represented among 
those studying there. They number nearly 500, 
of whom about 120 are women. It is said with 
pride at the college “that the students there 
work,” and the number of first-class honors that 
have been gained point to splendid results that 
have been achieved. Since its foundation 1,500 
of its students have graduated at the university, 
and “East London” has equipped men and 
women for important positions in many parts 
of the world. A recent development has been 
the provision of halls of residence on the borders 
of Epping Forest, where about 60 students are 
accommodated. 

The origin of the college is attributed to a be- 
quest by Mr. J. T. Barber Beaumont, who died 
in 1841 and left an endowment for bringing 
within the reach of the inhabitants in East Lon- 
don facilities for higher education. Queen Vic- 
toria, in her Jubilee year, 1887, laid the foun- 
dation stone of the main buildings of the col- 
lege, and its advance has been mainly due to 
the generosity of the Drapers’ Company. In 
addition to annual contributions, this city com- 
pany has made large grants for building exten- 
sions, and it now gives £9,000 a year towards 
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the maintenance of the college, besides £1,600 
annually for scholarships. In 1907 the senate 
of the University of London conferred upon the 
college the status of “a school of the university.” 
Three years later it was included in the list of 
colleges in receipt of treasury grants, and its 
grant from the treasury now amounts to £21,000 
a year. The King is patron of the college. 

Men and women are admitted to all the facul- 
ties, which include arts, science, engineering and 
medicine. The last-named faculty is represented 
by a course for the first M.B. examination of 
the University of London. The library and 
reading room contains over 20,000 volumes, and 
a large part of the English books is known as 
“The Sir Sidney Lee Memorial Section.” This 
includes the most important of the books from 
the private collection of the late Sir Sidney Lee, 
who was for eleven years professor of English 
literature at the college, and who left the bulk 
of his property to the college for the institution 
of bursaries for students engaged in the study 
of English language and literature. 

On the oceasion of the birthday celebration on 
May 15, a program will be given by the college 
dramatic society. The library and departmental 
laboratories will be open for inspection, and 
short lectures will be given on television, nocto- 
vision and broadcasting. 


THE EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS 

ORGANIZATION papers were filed at Albany on 
May 6 for Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
purpose of which is to develop a program ot 
motion pictures to be used for instruction in 
schools, colleges, universities, technical institu- 
tions and medical schools. The capital stock i 
$1,000,000. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, for many years con- 
nected with the New York State Education De- 
partment and former head of the state schoo! 
system of Pennsylvania, is the president and 
general manager of the new company. Dr. 
C. E. K. Mees, director of the Eastman Kodak 
Research Laboratories, is the vice-president. 
L. B. Jones, M. B. Folsom, E. P. Curtis, Dr. 
Mees and Dr. Finegan are the directors. 

The extensive use of motion pictures in teach- 
ing has been made possible principally by the 
Eastman Company’s work in the developmen! 
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of 16 mm film, which is approximately half as 
wide as standard motion-picture film and which 
is used with simple portable projectors. 

The incorporation, according to Dr. Finegan, 
follows two years of extensive experimentation 
by the Eastman Company in the field of visual 
education, including ten weeks’ use of teaching 
films in schools of twelve cities. The decision 
to go ahead with a large film program is the 
result of tests recently given to 6,000 children 
who had been taught with films and an equal 
number who had been taught the same subjects 
without films. 

The tests were formulated and supervised by 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia University, and 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, of the University of 
Chicago. The cities in which the teaching film 
experiments were made were Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Lincoln, Neb., Newton, 
Mass., New York, Oakland, Calif., Rochester, 
San Diego, Atlanta and Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Dr. Wood and Dr. Freeman stated in their 
report on the school tests: 

We are making a preliminary report at this time 
because we believe that enough evidence is in to 
warrant a continuance of the production of class- 
room films and because a delay in production until 
after the complete report is prepared would 
seriously interrupt the preparation of a film pro- 
gram for the schools. 

Our own observation of the classes in operation 
with and without the films convinces us that the 
films contribute elements to the experiences of the 
children which it is diffieult and often impossible 
to obtain by any other method available to the 
school. 

We shall proceed at once to develop a film pro- 
gram adequate to the needs of the teaching insti- 
tutions of the country. Forty films are already 
completed and others are on the way. We shall 
plan 100 additional films for the schools imme- 
diately and shall begin a development in other lings. 


LOAN SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

One hundred and sixty-seven collegiate loan 
scholarships will be provided by the American 
Bankers Association Educational Foundation, 98 
of which are now being proffered to 71 selected 
colleges and universities in 34 states, according 
fo an announcement made by John H. Pue- 
licher, president, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
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waukee, Wisconsin, as chairman of the founda- 
tion’s board of trustees. The foundation fund 
of $500,000 was started in 1925 by the asso- 
ciation to commemorate its fiftieth anniversary 
and aims to stimulate and aid worthy men or 
women students to pursue courses in banking 
and economics in collegiate institutions through- 
out the country. The scholarship awards will 
be available for the scholastic year beginning 
next fall and will provide recipients with loans 
of $250, to be repaid on easy terms following 
their entry into earning business life. 

A feature of the plan in addition to its edu- 
cational advantages is that scholars upon dis- 
charge of all financial obligations connected 
with their loans will be given certificates of 
honorary membership in the foundation signed 
by the members of the board of trustees, which 
will be available as evidence of financial re- 
liability for their use in starting their business 
careers. 

The general plan allots one scholarship to a 
higher institution of learning in each state 
where the banks have completed the subscrip- 
tion quotas assigned them in the foundation 
fund. Additional scholarships are allowed for 
each unit of $2,000, or excess fraction of that 
amount, above $500 contributed from a state. 
The plan for raising the $500,000 educational 
fund allocated the first $250,000 to private sub- 
scriptions by bankers throughout the country 
and then the remaining $250,000 was divided 
among the various states proportionately to 
their banking figures. Maturity of pledges will 
soon complete the fund. 

The scholarship loans are at five per cent. 
beginning on the first day of the second Jan- 
uary after the date the scholar leaves school 
and no interest will be charged if repayment is 
made prior to that time. Loans may be paid off 
in instalments of $10 or more beginning as 
soon as desired, but repayments must begin the 
first day of the second January after a student 
leaves school at the rate of at least $10 monthly 
to be applied toward reduction of principal and 
interest. After three monthly instalments have 
been promptly met, payments may be placed 
on a quarterly basis until the loan is wiped 
out, which must occur within three years. Al- 
though action will be taken in case of delin- 
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quencies, consideration will be given to special 
circumstances such as ill health or unavoidable 


unemployment. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OPPOSITION TO 
THE CURTIS-REED BILL 


A numBeER of Catholic organizations have ex- 
pressed opposition to the Curtis-Reed bill to 
establish a Department of Education. This was 
again taken up before the House Committee on 
Edueation on April 27 by Edward J. Hanna, 
chairman of the administrative committee of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Mr. 
Hanna said there was widespread opposition to 
the bill, and declared it would establish an edu- 
cational bureaucracy in Washington, which 
might result in a politico-educational machine. 

The objections to the bill, according to a 
statement made in the United States Daily, were 
summarized by Mr. Hanna as follows: 


The theory underlying the demand for a secre- 
tary in the president’s cabinet is palpably false. It 
is unconstitutional and unhistorical. 

Cabinet members do not ‘‘represent,’’ as they do 
in Europe, certain national interests. In the 
United States system they are the personal ad- 
visers of the president, and nothing more. If edu- 
cation is a state function, and it is, both consti- 
tutionally and historically, why does the president 
or the federal government need advice concerning 
education? 

There is no public demand for the measure. On 
the contrary, there is wide-spread opposition on the 
part of the American people. 

This bill, if it becomes a law, will go a long way, 
at least by indirection, in placing the control of the 
school in the hands of the federal government. The 
Curtis-Reed bill would establish an educational 
bureaucracy in Washington, as well as a great 
political-educational machine, with all its attendant 
evils. 

Finally, it would, without any sound reason or 
hope of adequate return, increase taxation enor- 
mously. 

What education needs is local control. 

If congress wishes to help education in an ef- 
fective way, it will not pass this measure, but it 
will do all it can to increase the efficiency of the 
present bureau of education. 


PROPAGANDA IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY 
PUBLIC UTILITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Sayrne that he had read reports that propa- 
ganda has been distributed by public utility or- 
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ganizations in publie schools, Dr. J. W. Crab. 
tree, secretary of the National Education Asso. 
ciation, according to an Associated Press dis. 
patch, is writing as follows to twelve state 
superintendents of education suggesting an in- 
vestigation be made. Dr. Crabtree writes: 


I see by the Washington papers that certain 
propaganda has been widely distributed in your 
state by the lobby of public utility organizations, 
Such material as this has been widely distributed 
in other states and for the purpose, no doubt, of 
using the schools to promote corporate and selfish 
ends. T am wondering whether teachers have been 
misled as much as the corporation promoters ex. 
pected. Why might it not be a good plan to in- 
vestigate to see whether after all teachers have not 
as a rule handled the information in a way to pre. 
vent children from getting wrong notions? 


Mr. Crabtree pointed out that in his experi 
ence as a teacher he had known schools to re- 
ceive advertising material, which sometimes was 
used in classes. 


I know that it is possible to impose upon teachers 
and especially upon the youthful and only partially 
prepared part of the profession. I realize also the 
need of protection for teachers and the schools by 
leaders in the profession and particularly by state 
superintendents and other school authorities. 

Is there enough in this to make it advisable for 
the National Education Association to take a hand 
in the matter? 

Although certain organized business has seized 
upon this as a way of promoting selfish ends, | 
wonder whether after all they have been able to 
get very far in their designs. The high ideals of 
our profession would, it seems to me, enable the 
teacher as a rule to discriminate fairly well between 
that which is proper and wholesome and that which 
is not wise to teach... . 

In all this we must remember that by far the 
greater number of our leading business men would 
not stand for this propaganda that their organized 
lobbies are putting out if they really understood 
the meaning and purpose of it. They will justify 
fully our seeing that the schools are protected from 
vicious and bad influences. 

What do you plan to do? What should our ass 
ciation do? 


SALARIES IN THE NEW JERSEY STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Ir is reported in the New York Times that 

salary schedules for the five New Jersey State 
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Normal Sehools, ineluding a number of in- 
creases, were adopted on May 6 by the State 
Board of Edueation. The board also approved 
the action of Commissioner Elliott in refusing 
to set aside the vote by which a $400,000 bond 
issue was sanctioned for the erection of a high 
school at Morristown, and amended a former 
rule requiring normal school graduates who ac- 
cepted positions outside of the state to reim- 
burse the board for their education at the rate 
of $100 a year for three years. 

Practically all the salary increases recom- 
mended by Commissioner Elliott were ap- 
proved, but only after a heated debate. The 
trouble arose when the name of Miss Alice 
T. Whyte, head of the department of psy- 
chology of the Newark Normal School, for 
whom a $400 inerease had been suggested, was 
read. Robert M. Cox, president of the Board, 
objected, declaring that Miss Whyte had at- 
tempted to bring pressure and influence to 
bear to obtain the increase. 

After a stormy diseussion the increase was 
struck out, with John Murray, of Jersey City, 
continuing to object that the action was a repri- 
mand to Commissioner Elliott, who had recom- 
mended the inerease, and that Miss Whyte 
should have a chanee to appear before the 
board. 

Under the amendment to the normal school 
graduate rule, which followed the receipt of an 
opinion from the Attorney General’s office, the 
graduates will be required to teach within the 
state for only two years following graduation, 
instead of three as heretofore. The reimburse- 
ment for violation of the rule, however, was 
raised to $200 a year for two years. 


THE DES MOINES CONFERENCE ON 
FARM EDUCATION 

Tue eleventh annual conference of state di- 
rectors, state supervisors and members of 
teacher-training staffs in vocational agriculture 
was held last week at Des Moines, Iowa. The 
states represented were Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
North Dakota. 

The program dealt with problems of train- 
ing teachers of vocational agriculture as it re- 
lates to technical courses, professional educa- 
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tional courses, humanistic courses, related 
courses and itinerant teacher training. 

One day was given over to a discussion of ac- 
complishments in the region touching such mat- 
ters as student organizations and their purpose; 
thrift organizations for agricultural students; 
community, county and state agricultural con- 
tests; the annual state conference of vocational 
teachers; its purpose and accomplishments, and 
research by teacher-training departments in the 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities. 

The conclusions reached from a study made 
of the general policies in financing and pro- 
moting vocational agriculture in the twelve 
states of the central region are as follows: 


(1) That there seems to be a general need in 
the various states for expanding the vocational 
agricultural program. 

(2) That the number of day vocational agricul- 
tural departments as compared with the total num- 
ber of fully approved four-year high schools in the 
different states varies from 10.4 to 36.7 per cent. 

(3) That approximately 16 per cent. of the 
fully approved high schools in the region have all- 
day vocational agricultural departments. The 
median is approximately 14.8 per cent. 

(4) That many of the states are approaching the 
limit in the use of their present available funds. 

(5) That during the past fiscal year (1926-27) 
the greater portion of the combined federal and 
state funds expended was for all-day school work 
in agriculture as against part-time and evening 
work in the same field. The per cent. in the dif- 
ferent states of the region varied from 64.8 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. 

(6) That the majority of the states have been 
reimbursing on the basis of 5 per cent. of the salary 
for day-school work. 

(7) That for evening and part-time school work 
the per cent. of reimbursements ranges from noth- 
ing to 100 per cent. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. EpGar Faus Smita, the eminent chemist, 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania from 
1911 to 1920, died of pneumonia on April 3, 
aged seventy-three years. Dr. Josiah H. Penni- 
man, provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
said: “In the passing of Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith 
the university loses one of the greatest scientists 
of America, a teacher whose influence was an 
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inspiration and benediction to every student who 
entered his classes, an administrator of unusual] 
abilities, a beloved friend of all who knew him.” 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of philosophy 
was conferred on Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, 
American Ambassador to Germany and formerly 
president of Cornell University, by the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg on May 5. Dr. Schurman 
was a student at Heidelberg fifty years ago. 


SPEAKERS at the inauguration on May 7 of 
Dr. Frederick B. Robinson as president of the 
College of the City of New York included Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University; Dr. John H. Finley, third president 
of City College; Dr. William J. Duane, presi- 
dent of Fordham University; Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Samuel Paul Capen, chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo. 


Dr. G. B. Smiru, acting dean of the law 
school of Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed dean to succeed Professor Huger W. 
Jervey, who has resigned on account of ill 
health. 


Dr. CHartes R. Brown, for sixteen years 
dean of the divinity school of Yale University, 
will retire at the close of the academic year. 
He will leave shortly for a trip to the Orient. 


Proressor WILLIAM BerryMAN Scort, head 
of the department of geology at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been asked by the trustees to con- 
tinue his teaching for two more years, despite 
the fact that he has reached the retiring age 
of seventy years. In 1930, Dr. Scott will com- 
plete fifty years of service on the Princeton 
faculty. 


Dr. EpMuND BEEcHER WILSON, professor of 
zoology in Columbia University, has been 
awarded the gold medal of the Linnean Society 
of London. The presentation will be made on 
May 24. 


Dr. THOMAS WARRINGTON GOSLING, superin- 
tendent of the schools of Madison, Wisconsin, 
has been elected to the superintendency at 
Akron, Ohio. 


Miss Priscitta H. Fowie, Newton Center, 
Mass., has accepted appointment as dean of 
women at Denison University, and will take up 


her new work at the beginning of the next 
academic year. 


Louis T. Issporson, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been appointed librarian at the University of 
Maine to succeed Raymond L. Walkley, who js 
to take a similar position at Tufts College, Med- 
ford Hillside, Mass. 


Dr. M. ELitwoop Smita, dean of the school 
of basic arts and sciences at the Oregon State 
Agricultural College, has been elected president 
of the Inland Empire Council of English 
teacbers, which represents four western states. 


Grorce G. MANKEY, principal of the Nutley 
High School, was elected president of the New 
Jersey State High School Conference, which 
met early in May at Rutgers University. 


Proressor Davis R. Dewey, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed one of five members of the emergency 
board to investigate labor disputes between the 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad Com- 
pany and its employees. 


Dr. Lars G. Rome x, of Stockholm, Sweden, 
is the first incumbent of the Charles Lathrop 
Pack research professorship in forest soils at 
Cornell University. 


Pierre 8S. PoroHovsuikor, formerly a judge 
of St. Petersburg under the Czar and later see- 
retary to Prince Hilmy of Egypt, has been act- 
ing professor of German at Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity during the past winter. Mr. Porohovshikor 
is a nephew of the composer Tschaikowsky and 
a brother of General Porohovshikor, of Poland. 

Tue librarian of the League of Nations Li- 
brary, Dr. T. P. Sevensma, is visiting the United 
States to study American methods of catalogu- 
ing and handling books. He plans to study 
different national systems and to adopt the best 
features of each in Geneva. 


JoHN Rosert Greoe, author of the shorthand 
system bearing his name, sailed for Europe, 
Saturday, April 28, on the Olympic to be in En- 
gland for the fortieth anniversary celebration 0! 
the first publication of the system. The N* 
tional Gregg Association of Great Britain ' 
planning a convention and demonstration *! 
Liverpool, where a fitting tribute will be paid t 
the author. 
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ProressoR VLADYSLAW KorniLowicz, of the 
University of Lublin, Poland, has arrived in the 
United States as the representative of the gov- 
ernment of Poland to arrange for an exchange 
of professors between American and Polish uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Dr. Paut L. DENGLER, director of the Austro- 


American Institute of Education, Vienna, who 
lectured in the United States in 1924, plans to 
make a second lecture tour during the academic 


year 1928 to 1929. 

Dr. George M. CaLHoun, professor of Greek 
at the University of California, has been ap- 
pointed visiting Carnegie professor of interna- 


tional relations at Oslo, Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen in 1928. 

Dr. Joun H. Mrynicx, professor of educa- 
tional methods in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and dean of the school of education, sails 
for Seotland on June 23 to lecture at the in- 
vitation of the Universities of Edinburgh and 


St. Andrews. The subject of his lectures will 
be “Modern Movements in American Educa- 


tion.” 


Dr. R. W. THatoHer, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, formerly dean 
of the Department of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will on June 7 deliver 
the address at the dedicatory exercises of 
the new building for agricultural biochem- 
istry at University Farm, Minnesota. The cost 
of the new building was approximately 
$250,000. 


Dr. CHaRLES H. Granpeent, professor of 
Romance languages at Harvard University, de- 
livered the Phi Beta Kappa address at Lehigh 
University on April 18, 


Aw illustrated booklet containing the com- 
memorative addresses delivered by representa- 
tives of the students, faculty and regents of the 
University of California at the memorial exer- 
cises in honor of the late President Emeritus 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, on October 3, 1927, has 
been published by the University Press and 
is available on request. 

A MemortaL fund is planned to perpetuate 


the memory of Mrs. Philena Forbes Fine, the 
wite of Dean Henry B. Fine, of Princeton Uni- 
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versity, and, until her death this spring, leader 
in the committee which for a quarter of a 
century has brought orchestras, singers and 
other musicians to Princeton. Mrs. John Grier 
Hibben is chairman of the committee to raise 
$17,000, which will be added to the $33,000 Mrs. 
Fine had raised before her death, to carry on 
musical work in Princeton. 


Anna Lerta Simmons, Litt.D., dean of 
women and professor of education in Carthage 
College, died on March 31. 


Tue Department of Science Instruction of 
the National Education Association will hold a 
two-day session in connection with the associa- 
tion’s sixty-sixth annual convention at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota (July 1-6). The department 
of science instruction will meet on Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons, July 2 and 3. The Monday 
afternoon session will be a joint meeting with 
the American Nature Study Society. The teach- 
ing of nature study and science in the elemen- 
tary schools will be the principal theme of the 
discussions presented by Gilbert H. Trafton, 
Mankato Normal School, Minnesota; Mildred 
L. Hoerr, Coordinating Council of Nature Ac- 
tivities, New York City; Theodosia Hadley, 
president, National Council of Supervisors of 
Nature Study and Gardening, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and Jennie Hall, supervisor of nature 
study, Minneapolis Public Schools. The Tues- 
day afternoon session will be presided over by 
Hanor A. Webb, president of the department, 
and professor of the teaching of chemistry, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. The speakers at this session will be 
Lynda Weber, University of Wisconsin High 
School, Madison, Wisconsin; J. H. Jensen, 
Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aber- 
deen, 8S. D.; A. W. Hurd, University of Minne- 
sota High School, Minneapolis; Glenn W. War- 
ner, editor, School Science and Mathematics, 
Crane Junior High School, Chicago; Samuel 
R. Powers, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, and President Webb, edi- 
tor of Current Science. 


Universities in the middle west will be rep- 
resented at the third annual meeting of the Mid- 
western Psychological Association at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on May 11 and 12, at which 
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a series of symposiums, informal] discussions and 
addresses will be on the program. Speakers 
and chairman of discussion groups inelude Pro- 
fessor M. F. Meyer, University of Missouri; 
Professor J. R. Kantor, University of Indiana; 
Professor Harvey A. Carr, University of Chi- 
eago; Professor A. R. Gilliland, Northwestern 
University, and Professor C. I. Hull, of the uni- 
versity. 

Tue Seventh Annual Conference on Printing 
Education, sponsored by the United Typothetae 
of America, will be held at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
on June 25, 26 and 27. Some forty speakers 
and discussion leaders, consisting of leaders in 
the printing industry, editors of printing trade 
journals, educational administrators and teach- 
ers of printing, have agreed to take part on the 
program. This conference is looked upon as the 
outstanding event of the year in printing educa- 
tion. The program provides for six meetings. 
The opening session on Monday morning, June 
25, will be of particular interest, because of the 
symposium on the topic “If I were a Teacher of 
Printing,” diseussed by a printer, an engineer, 
a specialist in industrial education and a public 
school administrator. The topics for the other 
meetings are “Training Craftsmen,’ “Share 
Your Knowledge,” “Business and Education,” 
“Major Educational Problems” and “The Print- 
ing Curriculum.” An open forum for general 
discussion will be conducted each afternoon of 
the conference. The University of Pittsburgh 
is cooperating with the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in summer courses for teachers and 
printing craftsmen. 

A CONFERENCE on the Development and the 
Guidance of the Pre-School Child was held at 
Mills College, California, on April 5, 6 and 7. 
The conference has grown out of the work done 
at Mills College in the nursery school. The 
subjects considered were as follows: Research 
and its Conelusions about the Speech, the 
Posture, and the Physical and Mental Health 
of the Child; The Young Child in Home, 
Sehool and Community; The Nursery School— 
Its Organization, Equipment, Procedure and 
the Training of Its Teachers. Some two hundred 
and twenty-five persons attended the confer- 
ence. The group was made up of individuals 
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in the nursery school field, of physicians and 
on as indicated on the program, and of repre- 
sentatives from child study groups such as 
parent-teacher associations and branches of the 
American Association of University Women ip 
the five states of California, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. Mills College 
entertained members of the conference, supply- 
ing both housing accommodations and meals 
free of cost. 


THE Julius Rosenwald Fund announces the 
election of the following new trustees: Harold 
H. Swift, vice-president of Swift & Company 
and chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Chicago; Frank L. Sulzberger, 
vice-president of the Enterprise Paint Manv- 
facturing Company and member of the board 
of directors of the Jewish Charities of Chicago; 
Edwin R. Embree, formerly vice-president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, now president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund; Harry W. Chase, 
president of the University of North Carolina; 
Mrs. David Levy, of New York City, a daugh 
ter of Mr. Rosenwald; Edgar B. Stern, presi 
dent of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange and 
chairman of the New Orleans Community 
Chest. Edwin R. Embree, having been made 
president of the fund, Mr. Julius Rosenwald, 
who had formerly served as president, becomes 
chairman of the Board of Trustees. Alfred K. 
Stern is director. While this fund has hereto- 
fore devoted itself largely to building Negro 
rural schools in the south, it is unrestricted In 
scope, its purpose as broadly defined in th 
charter being “the wellbeing of mankind.” It 
is expected that with an enlarged board of trus- 
tees and new officers the fund will enter upon 
additional fields of activity as a general na- 
tional foundation. The capital of the fund is 
approximately twenty million dollars. 


Dr. A. K. ALpINGER, director of athletics a 
the University of Vermont, and former director 
of physical training in New York, will direct 
the work of the New York Public Schools Ath 
letic League. The league has hitherto been sup 
ported by voluntary contributions. A General 
Wingate Memorial Fund has been established 
with a bequest made in the will of General 
George Wood Wingate, founder and first pre! 
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dent of the league. The memorial fund will 
receive all contributions to the league and it 
is hoped it will eventually make the organiza- 
tion self-supporting. S. R. Guggenheim, newly 
elected treasurer, has made a contribution of 
10,000 toward the fund for which it is pro- 
posed to collect $500,000. The officers are 
Gustavus Towne Kirby, president; Judge 
George A. Wingate, first vice-president; Dr. 
John D. MeCarthy, secretary, and 8. R. Gug- 


cenheim, treasurer. 


Frep Morgan Kirpy, who a few years ago 
founded and endowed the department of civil 
rights at Lafayette College, will present to the 
college a building to house the department 
which is expected to cost approximately 
$200,000, 


J. T. Lupron, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, has 
made a gift of $250,000 to Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity to be used as an endowment fund on the 
condition that it be duplicated by the citizens of 
Atlanta. This condition has been met. The 
women of Atlanta raised $100,000 and Mr. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst gave $25,000 through the 
Atlanta Georgian. 


BenJAMIN STERN, of New York City, has 
given to Yale University the sum of $60,000 in 
memory of his brother, Louis Stern, which, by 
a vote of the Yale Corporation, is to be known 
as the Louis Stern Memorial Fund. The income 
from this fund is to be devoted annually to re- 
search and publication in any field in the disere- 
tion of the university. 


Girts amounting to over $250,000 have been 
made toward the million-dollar bi-centennial 
tund of the Berkeley Divinity School. The pur- 
pose of the fund is to finance the removal of the 
school from Middletown to New Haven, Conn., 
next fall on the two hundredth anniversary of 
Bishop Berkeley’s voyage to America. 


New York Universrry has received $601,- 
916.04 through gifts and bequests during the 
last two months, ineluding an initial payment 
ot $500,000 from the estate of Emily O. Butler, 
daughter of the late Charles and Eliza Ogden 
Butler, who died in 1927. The balance of this 
sum is made up in smaller gifts ranging in 
amount from $1 to $5,000. 
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A BUILDING program for Dartmouth College 
for the coming year, providing for an expendi- 
ture of nearly $2,000,000, has been adopted by 
the board of trustees. The program is in large 
part devoted to carrying out the plan to provide 
dormitories for the more than 300 men now liv- 
ing off the campus. Construction will start this 
summer on the new fine arts building, to be 
named in honor of Frank P. Carpenter, of Man- 
chester, and on a building for the use of the En- 
glish department, at a cost not exceeding $400,- 
000, to be named in honor of the late Edwin 
Webster Sanborn. Wilson Hall, formerly occu- 
pied by the library, will be remodeled for mu- 
seum purposes, at a cost of $50,000. The new 
academic buildings are designed to complete the 
quadrangle, of which the central point will be 
the new Baker Library, which will be dedicated 
during the coming commencement. 

Music to be played at the dedicatory service 
of the new Princeton University chapel, built at 
a cost of $2,000,000, on Memorial Day, May 30, 
will be featured by a hymn written for the oc- 
easion by Henry Van Dyke, professor emeritus 
of English literature. Memorial Day has been 
set for the dedication because of the large num- 
ber of memorials contained in the chapel. The 
ceremonies will start at 11:30 A. M., with an 
academic procession from Nassau Hall, follow- 
ing which the new building will be turned over 
to the university by Ralph Adams Cram, the 
architect. President John Grier Hibben will ac- 
cept the building. The musie program will 
follow the ceremonies. In the afternoon the 
Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, Pa., under direction 
of Dr. John Frederick Wolle, will render por- 
tions of Bach’s mass in B minor. 


CEREMONIES in connection with the laying of 
the corner-stone of du Pont Hall at Hampton 
Institute took place on April 26, with W. Came- 
ron Forbes, of Boston, as the chief speaker. 
Du Pont Hall is the gift of Senator T. Coleman 
du Pont, of Delaware, who gave $250,000 to the 
institute, with the provision that a hall of sci- 
ence should be erected with a part of the fund 
and other sums retained for the upkeep of the 
work. 


Ir is planned to reopen the College of Medi- 
cine of the University of Southern California, 
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the trustees having set aside an endowment of 
$500,000 for this purpose. 


Tue extension division of the University of 
North Carolina, cooperating with Northwestern 
University Dental School and the North Caro- 
lina Dental Society, will offer during the sum- 
mer months postgraduate instruction in den- 
tistry in five cities in North Carolina. In- 
structors from Northwestern University will 
make the circuit of the five cities each week for 
a period of ten weeks, commencing on June 4. 
Instruction in crown and bridge work and oral 
surgery and pathology will be offered. Over 
one hundred and twenty dentists registered for 
the course at the state meeting of the Dental 
Society, held recently in Charlotte. An exten- 
sion course in physical diagnosis will be con- 
ducted during the coming summer for North 
Carolina physicians. 


Tue State University of Iowa has opened a 
school of religion as a department in its college 
of liberal arts. Control of the school is vested 
in a board of trustees, made up of representa- 
tives of Catholics, Jews, Protestants and the uni- 
versity. Courses are elective. Undergraduate 
studies include the Old and the New Testament, 
ethics and educational use of the Bible, and in 
the graduate field courses are given in compara- 
tive religion and the history of religion. 


THe Cambridge Committee on Municipal 
Finance, at a recent hearing, voted to report 
favorably the petition of the mayor and city 
council that the city of Cambridge be author- 
ized to borrow $2,000,000 for the construction 
of school buildings. Under the provisions of 
the bill, $1,500,000 is to be borrowed outside 
the debt limit and $500,000 inside the limit. 


Tue school committee of Portland, Maine, as 
expected, acts favorably on an amendment to the 
school rules offered by Superintendent William 
D. Jack. It provides that teachers with ten 
years’ service may be granted, upon request, a 
year’s leave of absence on half pay for travel. 
The amendment also provides that no teacher 
shall be allowed leave of absence with half pay 
more than once in any ten consecutive years, and 
that not more than one per cent. of the regular 
teachers in the city’s employ be granted leave in 
any one semester. This would mean a maximum 
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absence of four teachers at one time. Teachers 
may be required to report to the superintendent 
in writing as to the work they are doing, accord- 
ing to the amendment, which also provides that 
the leave of absence may be terminated when the 
teacher does not earry out the work for which 
the absence was granted in a manner satisfae- 
tory to the superintendent. 


Provision for instruction in English in their 
own homes for foreign mothers has been made 
by the Board of Education of Pittsburgh, 
Groups will be formed to meet in different 
homes and short lessons will be given once a 
week by specially trained teachers. Books and 
working materials will be furnished by the 
Board of Education. Every effort will be made 
to acquaint the women with educational and 


welfare facilities of the city, community houses, 
libraries, health clinies in hospitals, mothers’ 
meetings in schools and other community 
agencies. 


The number of graduates from high schools 
during the school year 1925-26 shows increases 
over the 1920 figures of 110 per cent. for boys 
and 74.2 per cent. for girls, according to a 
statement made by the Bureau of Education. 
While more girls than boys graduate from high 
school, the bureau reports, more boys than girls 
attend colleges. The percentages of the 1925 
graduates who attended some colleges during 
1926 are given as 37.4 for boys and 27.8 per 
cent. for girls. For 1925, 12,445 public high 
schools reported 396,003 graduates, of which 
number 126,782 went to college in 1926, and 
54,246 others attended some other institution. 
The percentage of boys graduating in 1925 
from regular high schools attending college in 
1926, and the percentage from reorganized 
schools are exactly the same, 37.4 per cent., and 
the percentage of girl graduates from these two 
major types attending colleges is practically the 
same for each type. 


Tue following facts on the annual member- 
ship count of the National Education Associa- 
tion just completed are reported: The gain for 
the year 1927 is 11,297. California still retains 
first place for largest total (18,497). Penn- 
sylvania runs a close second, being only 38 be- 
hind (18,459). Thirty-three states show an 10 
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crease ranging from 8 to 2,198. Ohio shows 
the largest inerease (2,198). Three other states 
show increases of more than a thousand each 
Minnesota (1,973), Illinois (1,950), Texas 
(1,271). Montana and Minnesota show the 
largest per eent. of increase over 1926, 96 per 
cent, and 52 per eent., respectively. Hawaii 
shows more National Edueation Association 
members than publie sehool teachers (2,593). 


Tue board of directors of the International 
Institute for Girls in Spain, at a recent New 
York meeting, announced that the Foster Lab- 
oratory is now open for students of the insti- 
tute at Madrid, Spain. The laboratory is named 
in honor of Professor Mary Louise Foster, of 
the department of chemistry of Smith College, 
who has devoted two sabbatical years to work at 
the institute. The institute now has four build- 
ings, the gift of American friends of Spain. It 
is maintained for graduate students from vari- 
ous parts of Spain, with also some women from 
the United States and other countries. Among 
those who attended the directors’ meeting were 
Dr. William Allan Neilson, president of Smith 
College; Professor Edith Fahnestock, of Vassar 
College, and Professor James C. Egbert, of Co- 
lumbia University; Mrs. Eggerton Parsons, of 
New York, and Mrs. Susan Huntington Vernon, 
of Brooklyn, former director of the institute. 


Mr. B. S. Townrog, secretary of the British 
Institute in Paris, speaking at the Central 
Library at Hampstead, said that the approxi- 
mate amount now received or promised for the 
British Institute was over £61,000. British 
universities, Mr. Townroe added, were more 
and more giving their support. Already Lon- 
don had promised £200 for five years, and Bir- 
mingham and Durham £50 each for a similar 
period. Edinburgh and Glasgow had both 
promised £50 a year until further notice, Liver- 
pool and Oxford £50 each for five years, Man- 
chester £50 for three years, Sheffield and 
Bristol £25 each for five years, and Southamp- 
ton £10 for five years. 





DISCUSSION 


AS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
Ix spite of lengthy discussions and many new 
suggestions emanating from pedagogical semi- 
nars the old-style examination remains in use 
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with many college teachers. It is true that the 


“yes or no” examination, the “blank” examina- — 


tion, and other innovations are occasionally used, 
but has a satisfactory substitute for the writ- 
ten examination with all its shortcomings actu- 
ally been found? 

The “yes or no” examination, no doubt, gives 
the examiner excellent mental exercise in finding 
suitable questions, and furthermore he knows 
that his conscience need not be troubled much in 
computing his averages. But the student sel- 
dom feels satisfied with his simple answer of 
“yes” or “no.” He often wishes to qualify his 
answer. When he is allowed to do so then we 
have, in part, the old form of examination back 
again and the easy computations are upset. The 
dilemma of the student in answering the “yes 
or no” type is well expressed by a graduate stu- 
dent in social science who replied to the ques- 
tion, “Is there a gregarious instinct?” “Yes, if 
you are at Harvard; no, if you are at Co- 
lumbia.” 

No doubt such examinations, if well set-up, 
are valuable for occasional use. They bring to 
a definite head the real issue and may cause the 
student to sift well such material as he has in 
his mind. 

The examination which demands the filling of 
blanks where important words have been omit- 
ted reveals to the instructor that certain facts 
are known. Little more. Although these in- 
novations may well be used from time to time 
for variety, has not the teacher who, besides 
these, presents a set of questions or topics at 
the end of a given subject and at the end of a 
semester which requires the student to review 
the whole field under consideration and to ex- 
press himself at length done more for his class 
and for his field? 

Is it not possible to formulate questions in 
such a manner that they may be of some con- 
structive value to the student in indicating to 
himself his strong or weak points as well as giv- 
ing the instructor an idea of what the student 
knows and a clue as to the causes of his own 
successful or unsuccessful methods of presenta- 
tion? 

Many students will admit, after graduation at 
least, that the full meaning of the lectures and 
readings had not been attained until the prep- 
aration for a written examination was well 
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under way. Often a new interest is born from 
just such a discovery. Furthermore, the stu- 
dent often gets a good deal of healthy satisfac- 
tion from the realization of having been able to 
grasp and to set forth principles and trends and 
from gaining a new insight into particular situa- 
tions which he would not have attained or known 
that he could attain had he not been compelled 
to review the entire material. 

A course without any examinations would 
seem to prevent, in large measure, a student 
from receiving this satisfaction which in itself 
may often be the impetus to further work. 

One hears a great deal about the evils of 
“eramming,” of “boning.” But the instructor 
who plans to have several such “bonings,” in- 
stead of one single, grand, wholesale “boning,” 
from his students may well feel that ample op- 
portunities have been given them to show what 
they can do, that a residue of ideas may have 
been left in the mind and some ability acquired 
in handling material in a given amount of time, 
in spite of those who intimate that the mind is 
almost a total blank with regard to the material 
thus reviewed a short time after an extended 
effort of this kind. 

Undoubtedly there is an art in making a set 
of questions in such fashion that not only the 
meaning of the course shall be made clear but 
that the judgment of the student may be exer- 
cised as well as the ability to mass facts in the 
most effective manner. Is it not to be supposed 
that the various aspects of problems considered 
in the white heat of attention will remain fairly 
clear in the mind for a long time? Conversa- 
tions overheard on the campus before and after 
examination periods would lead one to think so. 

Many opponents of examinations give the im- 
pression that reasoning and thought-building ean 
go on without facts or definite data, that there is 
something dangerous about information. But 
there is little to fear from facts or details pro- 
vided we learn how to utilize them and to win- 
now the significant from the insignificant. 

May it not be that the alleged evils of writ- 
ten examinations come from using them too little 
instead of too much, from lack of judgment in 
their question-content as well as lack of dis- 
crimination as to their relative importance with 
other types of testing? 
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An instructor who scarcely knows his students 
by sight or name and who gives little or no 
chance for class discussion or oral-quiz periods, 
who gives none of the other various types of ex- 
aminations, but at the end of a semester expects 
his pupils to disgorge a certain amount of ma- 
terial reflecting, in some eases, his own opinions 
and bias, by the use of the long examination may 
be accused of being lazy, or indifferent to the 
learning process and inconsiderate of the wel- 
fare of his students. It is quite true that he 
subjects his students to one disagreeable orgy 
which arouses the uncomfortable, worrisome 
thought that failure in this one effort means 
probable failure for the semester. Such misuse 
of any method is indeed to be condemned. It is 
this situation which causes the student to think 
and to fret unduly about grades. Is this not the 
condition that opponents of examinations pro- 
test against, and rightly? 

It must be admitted, however, that studies 
have shown wide variations in the gradings of 
papers among competent teachers. There is 
chance also for personal bias to creep into the 
estimates. No one should assume that there is 
absolute accuracy or that no injustice is ever 
done in grading this type of work. But granted 
an oceasional too high or too low grade and some 
trouble to the instructor in reading long papers, 
are not the advantages to the student and the at- 
tendant satisfactions which may accrue to him 
from a well-planned set of questions which de- 
mand considerable mental effort and selective 
power to be looked upon still with much favor? 
Is it the tool that is at fault or the user of the 
tool? 

E. P. Krmpat 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 

SocroLoey, 
SMITH COLLEGE 


MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY 


One sound knock suggests another. Professor 
Karpinski’s devastating analysis of “The Teach- 
ing of Junior High School Mathematics,” by 
Drs. David E. Smith and William D. Reeve, 
suggests the propriety of a similar treatment of 
a recent text-book by Drs. John R. Clark ané 


1 ScHOOL AND Socrery, March 10, 1928, pp. *"- 
302. 
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Arthur S. Otis, entitled “Modern Plane Geom- 
etry.” 

It is the venerable Euclid, neatly retailored, 
but in flesh and in spirit the same old man. 
*. it is maddening. 

The publication of this book, or of any other 
demonstrative geometry for that matter, stirs 
up our adrenal endocrines, because formal 
geometry adds little to mathematical knowledge, 
while it wastes so much human energy and de- 
stroys so much intellectual interest. It is not 
essentially a branch of mathematies; it is a form 
of logie—the worst form known to miseducated 
man. A mathematician certainly must know his 
planes and solids; but in order to know them, 
he need not go through long and solemn cere- 
monies of complicated monkey-business in es- 
tablishing the obvious. 

The Clark-Otis text is a book of theorems, 
corollaries and formal proofs, with appropriate 
exercises for extended practice. A procedure 
called analytie proof is presented on one page, 
practiced on the next and then dismissed com- 
pletely, the authors evidently considering it of 
small importance as a method. The dominant 
method is still the one that contributed so 
mightily to the formation of the minds of 
Mayor Thompson and Trader Horn: theorem, 
given, to prove, proof, therefore, quod erat 
demonstrandum. How different this robot pro- 
cedure from the flexible technique of investiga- 
tion, discovery and proof! 

Eighty challenges are issued to provoke the 
strong to preeminent achievement. The first 
and the last are fitting samples. “Challenge 1. 
Read down to the proof in the demonstration of 
proposition 4 on the next page. Cover the 
proof and see if you ean write it out from the 
plan. If you sueeeed, enter an A after the num- 
ber 1 on page 310.” “Challenge 80. Can you 
state a rule for finding the area of any regular 
polygon, knowing its perimeter and apothem?” 
“Eureka! Eureka!” we hear pupils shouting 
nght out in class, as these challenges have made 
geometry uncontrollably exciting. 

“But why pick on Clark and Otis,” someone 
may ask, “when theirs is probably the least 
‘tupid and mechanical text on the questionable 


? World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, 
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subject?” We reply that much was expected of 
these young men to whom much had been given. 
Both had unusual opportunities for education. 
When Dewey’s “How We Think” was written, 
they were in the “plastic age.” How unfortu- 
nate it seems, then, that they should have disre- 
garded Dewey and followed Euclid and Aris- 
totle. And more unfortunate it seems—yea, 
tragic—that they should have added another 
link to the deadly chain of tradition to continue 
binding the minds of inventive youth. 
James C. Bay 
Easton, Pa. 





QUOTATIONS 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

THE new president of the College of the City 
of New York, Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, is a 
son of this great city, not only by birth but by 
training. He was born here and received all of 
his education, from the lowest grade in the ele- 
mentary public school to his baccalaureate de- 
gree in the public college, under the tuition of 
the city. One of his four predecessors was born 
in New York City, but none of them had the im- 
press of the rigorous discipline of its higher 
training upon them—though two of them, Presi- 
dent Webster and President Webb, underwent 
like discipline at West Point. Dr. Robinson 
knows the city, and as a student, teacher and as- 
sistant in administration to a pastmaster in that 
high art, his immediate predecessor, Dr. Mezes, 
he has known intimately the life of the college 
from the last years of General Webb’s régime 
to his own. 

He, therefore, enters upon the duties of his 
office intuitively possessed of its traditions and 
well acquainted with its machinery, which he 
has helped to perfect and extend. His alertness 
of mind equips him to meet the new conditions 
which are constantly arising ir this vast com- 
munity, and his interest in administration will 
protect him from the vexations which interrupt- 
ing ealls from every quarter or petty dissipating 
details give to persons who love “a lordlier 
leisure” or studious pursuits. There are new 
problems to be faced, but they are largely quan- 
titative (assuming always that the quality is to 
be maintained), and they are of the nature of 
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those which he has already had a large part in 
successfully solving: the extension of like ad- 
vantages of higher training by night as by day 
to those who can come only by night, and the 
maintenance of special courses for teachers and 
for others in city employ. 

Fifteen years of the city’s continuous teaching 
often transform even a child of foreign birth 
into a new nature, fitted for leadership in this 
city. What she has done in training one of her 
own native-born children for such an office is, 
however, an oceasion for special pride. Dr. 
Robinson enters upon his presidency of the 
city’s own college with such good wishes as no 
stranger could have and with proud hopes for 
one whom the city doubly claims as her son.— 
The New York Times. 





REPORTS 
THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 

AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS! 

Wir the conquest of time and space a web 
of communication by land and sea and air to- 
day brings the whole world into a close forma- 
tion. Not only do diplomats, bankers, business 
men, tourists crowd the highways of the world, 
but more and more, “merchants of light,’ schol- 
ars and scientists, searchers after truth are 
found in the throng. All true universities num- 
ber among their students men and women from 
foreign nations. It has been estimated that in 
1927 there were more than seventy-five hundred 
students from abroad in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. Paris alone has 
as many. Berlin, London, Vienna attract large 
numbers. Professors are exchanged; interna- 
tional congresses of scientific and learned so- 
cieties are held; a prodigious volume of books 
and journals carries vast streams of knowledge 
and opinion across national boundaries into al- 
most every quarter of the globe. 

In these migrations of individuals and this 
commerce of ideas the Rockefeller Foundation 
has a share. In 1927 it supplied funds for fel- 
lowships for 864 persons from fifty-two differ- 
ent countries. Of these stipends, 216 were ad- 
ministered by other agencies, like the American 
National Research Council, the British Medical 
Research Council and the Australian National 

1From the annual review of President George 
Vincent. 
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Research Council. Of the fellows appointed 
directly by the Foundation 341 were looking for. 
ward to careers in medical education, 242 jp 
public health work, 46 to nursing education o; 
service, 19 to work in the field of human biology, 
To the total 864 fellows the United States cop. 
tributed 221, other parts of the two Americas 
73, Europe 384, other regions, chiefly the East, 
186. Besides financing the studies of these per. 
sons the Foundation invited 115 health officials 
medical educators and others to make study 
visits outside of their own countries, and through 
the League of Nations contributed to the inter. 
national travel of 125 members of the health de. 
partments of forty-four countries. 

The spread of scientific and technical ideas 
was furthered by sending medical literature to 
more than eighty libraries in nineteen countries; 
by issuing and distributing to all medical schools 
of the world three numbers of a special publica- 
tion, “Methods and Problems of Medical Edu- 
cation,” containing seventy-seven illustrated ar- 
ticles on medical school departments or phases 
of medical education in eighteen different coun- 
tries; by support of an international journal, 
Biological Abstracts, and through the visits oi 
staff members. 

The foundation is often called upon to pro- 
vide the services of specialists for limited pe- 
riods to aid health departments and medical 
schools in strengthening or expanding their pro- 
grams. During 1927 such consultants were fur- 
nished in a number of countries, and in many 
instances small appropriations were made to 
permit the development of new lines of work 
which will later be provided for in the regular 
budgets of the states or institutions. 

The health services of Denmark and of eight 
states of the United States were assisted in 
strengthening their departments of epidemiol- 
ogy. Cooperation in the development of public 
health laboratory service was given in six states 
of the United States, Costa Rica, Guatemals, 
Nicaragua, Colombia, Hungary, China, the Phi- 
ippine Islands and Siam. Aid was furnished 
for the improvement of systems of vital statis 
ties in Colombia, Bulgaria, Denmark and seve 
of the American states, and for the furthering 
of sanitary engineering projects in Honduras 
Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, Venezuela, (e- 
lon and six of our own states. 
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Bureaus for the study and improvement of 
national health services were aided in Czecho- 
slovakia, Franee, Hungary and Poland. Advi- 
sory service on hookworm control was furnished 
to the governments of Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Salvador, and similar service on 
malaria problems was provided in Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Salvador. In China a 
representative of the foundation served as con- 
sultant on public health programs. An archi- 
tectural bureau was maintained in connection 
with the Peking Union Medical College, where 
advice on hospital and laboratory construction 
could be obtained. 

Officials of the foundation and members of the 
field staff made studies of the needs in medical 
education, nursing education or public health in 
the United States, Canada, Venezuela, six of the 
Central American countries, Porto Rico, Ja- 
maica, twenty-one countries of Europe, four 
countries of Africa and ten countries in the Far 
East. 

A few fine spirits would have national ego- 
tisms merge in a larger loyalty to all mankind. 
They foresee a sort of terrestrial patriotism 
which will put an end to hate and war between 
the peoples of the world. To these prophets of 
a new order nationalism seems an obstacle to 
the progress of the race. Others, in much larger 
numbers, see in loyalty a foree which grows 
from the smaller group of family, clan and 
locality into the larger circles of province or 


state and nation. This widening of sympathy 
is not desertion of the earlier interests; it gives 
them added meaning and purpose. So, too, in 


the international fields of science, art, literature, 
health and social welfare, a generous national 
rivalry plays an even larger part without weak- 
ening true patriotic feeling. To contribute to a 
common world fund of knowledge, skill and 
idealism becomes the ambition of each nation. 
Patriotism gains a nobler significance. Chau- 
Vinism is touched with chivalry. 

It is the good fortune of the Rockefeller 
Foundation to have a share in the growth of this 
team-work of the nations. By diffusion of 
knowledge, by visits of leaders and students, by 
diversified demonstrations of method, by 
strengthening centers of research and teaching, 
by ignoring differences of race and creed and 
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polity, the foundation seeks in some measure to 
promote its chartered purpose, “the well-being 
of mankind throughout the world.” 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE TEACH- 
ERS OF ENGLISH 

On Friday and Saturday, April 6 and 7, 
an informal conference of college teachers of 
English was held at Northwestern University. 
About forty professors, who represented twenty- 
eight mid-western colleges and universities, met 
to discuss their common problems. The three 
sessions of the conference were devoted to dis- 
cussing the introductory composition courses, 
the introductory literature courses and the 
proper training of teachers of English. 

The meetings were highly profitable to those 
attending them. They permitted a number of 
people who are interested in the same work and 
who are desirous of finding means for improv- 
ing their results to hear what is being accom- 
plished at neighboring institutions. They in- 
duced thinking on vital questions, such as pre- 
cise objectives of the basic English courses, 
materials and methods of these courses, and the 
adaptation of the materials to the ends of the 
courses. They stimulated friendliness and the 
friendly interchange of plans, ideas and criti- 
cism. 

All who attended were convinced that the con- 
ference was distinctly worthwhile and that sim- 
ilar meetings should be held next year. 

The following professors were present at the 
conference: Professor H. G. Baker, Albion Col- 
lege; Professor George C. Clancy, Beloit Col- 
lege; Professor Jennie M. Constance, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute; Professor John S. Har- 
rison, Butler University; Professor Vincent Og- 
burn, Coe College; Professor Lloyd B. Gale, De 
Pauw University; Professor Charles E. Cosand, 
Earlham College; Professor P. H. Nichols, 
Evansville College; Professors Myron McCurry 
and R. P. Currier, Franklin College; Professor 
Arlon T. Adams, Hamline University; Profes- 
sor John G. Ames, Illinois College; Professor N. 
M. Layne, Illinois Wesleyan College; Professor 
Davida McCaslin, James Millikin University; 
Professor Robert C. Whitford, Knox College; 
Professor Elizabeth H. Gordon, Lake Forest 
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College; Professors Frank W. Clippinger and 
W. E. MePheeters, Lawrence College; Professor 
W. Frederic Fadner, Lombard College; Profes- 
sors Emily F. Brown and Elizabeth Beckwith, 
Milwaukee-Downer College; Professor Mirah 
Mills, Morningside College; Professor Staun- 
ton, Notre Dame University; Professors An- 
toinette Greene and Clyde Wilcox, Olivet 
College; Professor Helen L. Drew, Rockford 
College; Professor George W. Spohn, St. Olaf 
College; Professor James I. Osborne, Wabash 
College; Professors Elsie 8. Dow and Marian 
Downey, Wheaton College. 

The conference was held under the auspices 
of the Department of English of Northwestern 
University. Most of the members of the de- 
partment were, of course, present at the meet- 
ings. 

FrepericK H, HEIpsrRink 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE STUDENT WHO DROPS OUT OF 
COLLEGE 

For many years colleges have realized that a 
large proportion of their freshmen have failed 
to graduate. There has been much discussion 
of the problem, colleges have introduced various 
reforms in an effort to increase their holding 
power, and some success has been claimed. 
However, few attempts have been made to de- 
termine why these students have withdrawn or 
what their future plans are. 

There has also been a confusion in the use 
of terms which makes comparison between col- 
leges difficult and in most cases impossible. 
An example of this ambiguity is shown by the 
announcement of some schools that they have 
a mortality of 40 per cent. probably indicating 
that they have each year sixty graduates for 
each one hundred freshmen, or that they have 
sixty graduates this year for each one hundred 
freshmen of four years back, or possibly that 
sixty out of each one hundred freshmen who en- 
roll ultimately graduate. The last definition ap- 
pears to be the most reasonable and is the one 
accepted and used in the registrar’s office at the 
University of Chicago. By either of the first 
two definitions, the University of Chicago has a 
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mortality of less than zero, since there are mor 
bachelor’s degrees conferred annually than ther. 
are freshmen who matriculate, the differeng 
being accounted for by those entering with aj. 
vanced standing. By the last definition, ther 
is a mortality of nearly 60 per cent., since op|y 
slightly over 40 per cent. of the freshmen finally 
earn degrees at this school. 
With the above figures in mind, a study wa 
outlined to determine as far as possible why 
students leave the university and what their 
plans for the continuation of their educati, 
are. Out of 745 freshmen who entered during 
the year 1925-26, 278 had withdrawn by the be. 
ginning of the next school year. Of these fifty- 
two had been dismissed for poor work, and 
sixty had withdrawn while on probation for |oy 
grades, making a total of 112 who had appar. 
ently left because their work was not satisfac. 
tory either to themselves or to the university. 
In January, 1927, a letter was sent to the 
last known address of each of the 278 students, 
asking them to give frankly the reasons for 
dropping out of the university. They wer 
also asked to state what their plans for cou- 
tinuing their education were, whether the: 
planned to return to Chicago, or to enter a- 
other college, whether they had already enrolled 
in another institution, or whether they hai 
definitely given up the idea of a higher educa 
tion. It was made clear that replies were no! 
to be used in any way to the detriment of am 
student and that they would be kept confidentia 
A large number of these letters were n 
turned undelivered, and many students appar 
ently paid no attention to them. The resuli 
was that only 111 replies were received. In 
order to supplement the information received, 
the same letter was sent to two hundred under- 
graduates who had dropped out of schoo! at thi 
close of the autumn quarter, 1926. This was 4 
general unselected group from the colleges 0 
arts, literature and science and contained ever! 
classification from freshman to senior. The 12 
replies received were kept separate and are pre 
sented separately, since there is a marked dit 
ference between the replies of the two groups. 
The replies given by the 111 freshmen wer 
classified according to their academic record !! 
the university. The grading system with 
responding grade points is as follows: 4‘ 
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satisfaction with the school, although giving an- 
other reason as the prime one. 

Most of these students seemed te have fairly 
definite plans for continuing their schooling. 
The replies to the questions regarding their 
future were definite and clear in most cases. 
The summary of these is given in Table IIT. 


TABLE III 


PLANS OF THE 111 FRESHMEN FOR THE CONTINUA- 
TION OF THEIR SCHOOLING 





1. Not enrolled anywhere 


but expect to return 45 (40.5 per cent.) 


to the U. of C. ............ 24| , P t 

2. Plan to enroll else- soe ere 
where but to return eventually 
to U. of C. later... 3 


3. Enrolled elsewhere but 
plan to return to 


the U. of C. ....... 18] ™ .(50 per cent.) 





. Enrolled elsewhere 37 / a enrolled 
5. Plan to enroll else- elsewhe 
where pened 7 
po ee, 


22 (19.8 per cent.) 
uncertain or defi 
nitely out 


Nothing stated ........ 
. Not going to school 
further , 


CID 





Of the 111 freshmen, 22, or 19.8 per cent., were 
uncertain or were definitely through with col- 
lege. Of these four were married and one had 
died. Of the twenty-two, only four who were 
able to continue stated that they were through 
with college. Fifty-five students, or exactly half 
of the group, were in attendance at some other 
educational institution. Forty-five, including 
eighteen of those enrolled elsewhere, planned 
to return later to the University of Chicago. 
The fact that only one fifth of those replying 
were not planning definitely on going on to 
school appears remarkable. 

The replies of: the 128 students in the second 
group show a somewhat different situation. 
These replies are summarized in Table IV. 

Several points in this table stand out. The 
data in the right hand column show the general 
tendency—71.1 per cent. planning to return to 
Chieago, 17.2 per cent. already enrolled in other 
schools, and 8.6 per cent. planning to do so. 
Nine were not going to attend further. 

The figures of Tables III and IV are what 
one would expect from the data shown in 
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TABLE IV 


PLANS OF THE 128 UNSELECTED STUDENTS For THE 
CONTINUATION OF THEIR SCHOOLING 








1. Not enrolled elsewhere 
but expect to return 








to U. of C. . 7 
2. Plan to enroll else- 91 (71.1 
: -1 per cent.) 
where but to return lan to ret 
ot... 8] ° a 
3. Enrolled elsewhere but 
plan to return to | 
he U. o£ C. 3 22 (17.2 per cent) 
4. Enrolled elsewhere .... 6 enrolled elsewhere 
5. Plan to enroll else- os Rn aed bye 
St ll area enroll else- 
6. Undecided ...... a 
7. Nothing stated .............. 4], 
8. Not going to school 20 (15.6 per cent.) 


further . 





Tables I and II. The student who drops out 
because of finances will struggle and save to 
return. Health can be improved in most cases, 
Time generally takes care of home conditions 
and permits the return of a student. The dis- 
satisfied person finds a school which will give 
him what he wishes. The other reasons may be 
considered in the same way and the group thus 
accounted for. 

The facts are clear that there is a large 
amount of migration on the part of the college 
students. Many take their first year or two 
close to home and then travel afar to a school 
which offers a special type of work. Evidence 
of this is the afore-stated fact that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago confers more bachelor’s degrees 
annually than there are freshmen who matricu- 
late. 

The facts cited in the four tables show that 
students leave school for four chief reasons 
(aside from scholarship), these being: Fi- 
nanees, health, home conditions and some form 
of dissatisfaction. They also show that a great 
many, probably from one fourth to one half of 
these, will eventually enroll in other schools, 
while easily half of the group have hopes of 
returning to the school of their first choice. 
Very few definitely give up the idea of com- 


pleting their schooling. 
Georce R. Moor 


UNTVERSITY OF CHICAGO 




























